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network servers, especially on the internet. In order to improve portability 
between computer platforms, many software routines provided by network 



REMARKS 

Claims 1-27 are presented for prosecution. Claims 9 and 11 are amended. 
Claims 25-27 are new. 

Claims 1-24 rejected as being unpatentable in view of U.S. Pat. 6,571,389 
to Spyker et al., U.S. Pat. 6,854,006 to Giroir et al., and U.S. Pat. 6,535,804 to 
Schmidt et al. 

Many of the Office Action rejections appear to be based on a 

^ misunderstanding of the present invention. As is explained in the specification 

q of the present application, web browsers are typically used to interface with 
Q 

UJ 
—I 
£Q 

servers are written using a Java© based approached. A web browser includes a 
Java interpreter to accommodate these Java based routines. However, not all 
web browsers interpret Java routines similarly, or include the latest version of a 
Java interpreter, or permit the Java routine much freedom for execution. This is 
CD because web browsers are limited not only by their innate ability to run a Java 
routine, but also by network security protocols and limitations. 

Often, Java routines implemented via a network on a web browser are 
implemented as Java "applets". The web browser treats the applet like any 
other software object, i.e. like an image, text box, etc. Although the applet may 
be displayed in a window separate from the web browser, the applet is still a part 
of the web browser (i.e. subject to the security limitations of the web browser), 
and is thus limited by the web browser. However, because the applet is run 
within the web browser, the applet can receives execution parameters directly 
from the web browser. 

One of the objectives of the present invention is to remove the limitations 
a web browser places on the execution of a Java routine without eliminating the 
ability of the web browser to continue to transfer parameters to the Java routine. 
The present invention achieves this by implementing the Java routines as an 
independent (i.e. stand-alone) Java application. 
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There is a distinct difference between an applet and an application. As 
stated above, the applet is an integral part of (and thus not independent of) the 
web browser. As result, the applet is subject to the same limitations as the web 
browser even if the applet is executed in a separate window, and appears 
independent from the web browser. By contrast, the application is a stand-alone 
unit, subject to a different Java engine that can be maintained up-to-date 
without affecting any web browser, which is a separate stand-alone application. 

Thus, one of the issues addressed by the present application is how to 
create a stand-alone Java application that is not only launched by a web browser, 
but continues to receive parameters from the web browser. That is, how does one 
make an application that looks and feels like applet under control of a web 
browser without being subject to the web browser's limitations. The present 
invention accomplishes this by means of the ports the host computer (i.e. 
network client) uses to link its web browser to the network server. 

At this point, it may be advantageous to briefly explain what is meant by 
"port", as used in the present application. As is known in the art, network 
communication among computers is managed by means of network "ports" 
within each computer. It should be emphasized that these ports are not 
mechanical connection couplers, but rather memory locations used by network 
software to keep track of information packets transferred between a multitude of 
different applications between many different machines on a network. This use 
of the term "port", as used in network communications is explained in text book, 
"Java, How to Program", Third Edition by Deitel and Deitel (Exhibit A), page 
945, third and fourth paragraphs, wherein it states, 

"... [Note: Ports in this case are not physical hardware 
ports to which you attach cables; rather, they are 
integers that allow clients to request different services 
on the same server.] The port number specifies where a 
server waits for and receives connections from clients -- 
this is frequently called the handshake point. ... Port 
numbers are positive integers with values up to 65535. 
Many operating systems reserve port numbers below 1024 for 
system services (such as email and World Wide Web 
servers) . Generally, these ports should not be specified 
as connection ports in user programs. In fact, some 
operating systems require special access privileges to use 
port numbers below 1024. 

With so many ports from which to choose, how does a 
client know which port to use when requesting a service? 
You will often hear the term well-known port number used 
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when describing popular services on the Internet such as 
Web servers and email servers. For example, a Web server 
waits for clients to make requests at port 80 by default. 
All Web browsers know this number as the well-known port 
on a Web server where requests for HTML documents are 
made. So when you type a URL into a Web browser, the 
browser normally connects to port 80 on the server. 
Similarly, the JSDK Webserver uses port 8080 as its well- 
known port number. ..." 



From the above, it is clear that there are typically 65535 communication 
ports on a personal computer, and that the lower IK port (i.e. lower 1024 ports) 
are reserved for standardized operations, such as printing, email, html access, 
etc. This is supported by text book, "MCSE: Networking Essential, 2 nd Edition, 
page 551, (Exhibit B), which offers an explanation of ports reserved as interrupt 
locations for input/output (i.e., I/O) applications, which states: 

"Ports (1/0 Addresses) 

Along with an interrupt, most devices use a small part, 
of the upper memory area to send data back and forth to 
the CPU. This area is called a port address or an I/O 
address. These addresses are used in small blocks- - 
usually 16 bytes or fewer. Addresses are specified using 
a hexadecimal number and typically range from 300 to 360. 

As with interrupts, multiple devices using the same 
address can cause a conflict. The use of addresses is not 
as standardized as interrupts, so you will probably need 
to consult a device 1 s manual to see which port address it 
is using . " 

The above definition of a port as a software interface for transferring 
information packets between different applications and different machines is 
further explained in dictionary, "IEEE 100, The Authoritative Dictionary of 
IEEE Standard Terms", 7 th Edition (Exhibit C), which on page 844 defines the 
term "port" as used in network applications as, 

"(5) A source or destination of data transferred by a Data 
Transfer class command. . .Within IEEE Std 1149.5-1995, 
a port is defined by a module address, port ID meaningful 
to the MTM-Bus interface logic of that module, and the 
semantics and structure of packets by which data can be 
conveyed to and/or from that port. This latter often 
entails some description of the application to/from which 
data are passed. A port is selected/accessed/addressed 
via a Data Transfer class command." 

The point is that a "port", as used in the present specification and claims 
is not a generic term for access to an application, but rather is a well established 
term for well defined memory locations used to transfer information packets in 
network communications. When a web browser establishes a link with a 
network server, the two agree on a network port through which information is 
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sent/received on each machine. In the present invention, the stand-alone Java 
application monitors, i.e. listens to, the port that the web browser uses to 
transfer information, and captures any parameters intended for itself. In this 
way, the web browser can continue to control the Java application (i.e. transmit 
program parameters) without having any direct influence on the application's 
execution, permissions, and abilities. 

The Office Action appears to equate this use of ports by a stand-alone 
application to obtain program parameters transmitted between a web browser 
and a network server, with the Java Native Interface, JNI. The two are very 
different. The JNI is a special library of methods (i.e. software routines) that 
permit a Java program to access routines and libraries written in a different 
software language (typically C or C++). That is, JNI permits a Java program to 
access routines already existing on the host machine, but written in a different 
language that is tied to that specific host machine. In this manner, a new Java 
program can make use of legacy libraries written in an older program without 
having to rewrite the libraries in the Java language. 

The JNI does not require that network ports be accessed, or monitored, to 
capture program parameters because the entire Java application (that uses JNI) 
is compiled incorporating the native (foreign language) libraries. In essence from 
the stand point of the running Java program, there is no major difference 
between accessing Java-based libraries and native libraries (except perhaps for 
additional security checks). 

Web page "http://java.sun.eom/docs/books/tutorial/nativel.l/ 1 ', (Exhibit D), 
provided by Sun Microsystems Inc., the makers and maintainers of the Java 
language, explained that, 

"The JNI is for programmers who must take advantage of platform- 
specific functionality outside of the Java Virtual Machine. Because of this, 
it is recommended that only experienced programmers should attempt to 
write native methods or use the Invocation API!" 

And in n http://java.sunxom/docs/books/tutorial/nativel.l/concepts/index.htmr' 
(Exhibit E) also provided by Sun Microsystems, it states, 

"The JNI allows Java code that runs within a Java Virtual Machine (VM) 
to operate with applications and libraries written in other languages, 
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such as C, C++, and assembly. In addition, the Invocation API allows you 
to embed the Java Virtual Machine into your native applications. 

It must be noted that since JNI is essentially a tool to permit Java 
programs to access libraries written in "platform-specific" languages, Java 
programs that make use of JNI lose their portability between computers of 
different platforms (i.e. operating systems). Thus, JNI changes the character of 
a Java program in a very real and practical sense. That is, a Java program uses 
the Java virtual machine to translate Java instructions into platform specific 
instructions. Therefore, one needs a different Java virtual machine, JVM, for 
each platform. Native libraries, however, are tied to a specific platform and are 
compiled into platform-specific machine code, not into instructions that can be 
interpreted the JVM. Thus, the Java program that uses the JNI ceases to be 
portable, which makes it less useful for internet applications where platform-free 
applications are most desriable. This is explained more fully in book "The Java 
Native Interface" by Sheng Liang, © 1999 Sun Microsystems, Inc., pages 3-9 
(Exhibit F), wherein it states that, 

"...Applications that use the JNI can incorporate native code written in 
programming languages such as C and C++, as well as code written in the 
Java programming language. 
... 1.1 The Java Platform and Host Environment 

The Java platform is a programming environment consisting of the 
Java virtual machine (VM) and the Java Application Programming 
Interface (API). Java applications are written in the Java programming 
language, and compiled into a machine -independent binary class format. 
A class can be executed on any Java virtual machine implementation. The 
Java API consists of a set of predefined classes. Any implementation of 
the Java platform is guaranteed to support the Java programming 
language, virtual machine, and API. 

The term host environment represents the host operating system, a 
set of native libraries, and the CPU instruction set. Native applications 
are written in native programming languages such as C and C++, 
compiled into host- specific binary code, and linked with native libraries. 
Native applications and native libraries are typically dependent on a 
particular host environment. A C application built for one operating 
system, for example, typically does not work on other operating systems." 
...1.3 Implications of Using the JNI 

Remember that once an application uses the JNI, it risks losing two 
benefits of the Java platform. 

First, Java applications that depend on the JNI can no longer readily 
run on multiple host environments. ..." 

Returning now to the Office Action rejections, claims 1, 20, and 11 were 
rejected in view of Spyker, column 15, lines 12-20, which the Office asserts shows 
"passing parameters to a port, the port in communication with the application, 
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wherein the application is configured to access native libraries of the archive 
file". Applicants respectfully disagree and point out that Spyker, column 15, 
lines 12-20 states, 

" At Block 745, a platform-dependent JNI (Java Native 
Interface) is invoked . As is known in the art, the JNI is a 
standard, virtual machine independent interface used to 
enable Java applications to call native libraries of code 
written in other languages such as C or C++. The appropriate 
environment variables and application parameters are 
passed on this invocation, enabling Block 750 to finalize the 
setting of environment variables and then start the system 
process with the application program executing within it." 

As explained above, the JNI is inherently different from the present 
invention. While JNI permits a Java program to call foreign language libraries 
using the typical format of embedding parameters within a method call, the 
present invention is a stand-along application that monitors a port used by a web 
browser to capture parameters intended for itself. By doing this, the Java 
program of present invention can be running on a host machine, maintains its 
autonomy from a web browser on the same machine, while still maintain a 
communication link with autonomous web browser. 

It should further be noted that Spyker et al. describe the use of Java 
applets, not stand-alone applications. As is also explained above, applets are 
inherently different and more restricted than applications. This confusion 
between applets and applications may be due to Spyker et al.'s purposeful, and 
erroneous, use the term application when they intend applet. Spyker et al. 
explain this practice in col. 8, lines 6-9, wherein they state, 

"The present invention also enables applets to be run without 
use of a browser, as if the applet was an application (and 
therefore all executable programs will be referred to 
hereinafter as "applications")." 

As is explained above, whether an applet is run within a web browser, or in a 
separate window making it appear as a separate application, it is still an applet 
subject to the same limitations as the web browser. 

The relevant use of "port" was moved from claim 11 to its base claim 9. 
Applicants further note that claim 15 also include a recitation stating, "the 
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application further configured to listen to a port such that any of the options 
selected by a user are transmitted to the application by a control module through 
the port". Thus, Applicants respectfully contend that this use of a network port 
by a stand-alone Java application, as recited in independent claims 1, 9, 15, and 
20 is not taught or suggested by the cited prior art. 

In reference to claims 1, 21, and 15, the Office Action asserts that Spyker, 
column 7, line 53 though column 8, line 3, describe that "wherein passing 
parameters to a port further includes: configuring the application to listen to the 
port; and sending the parameter over the port, the parameter being sent by a 
control module." Applicants strongly disagree. As explained above, Spyker 
describes the use of JNI to access foreign language native libraries, which does 
not use ports. Furthermore, the Spyker, column 7, line 53 though column 8, line 
3, states: 

"... The server to which the client computer connects may be 
functioning as a Web server, where that Web server provides 
services in response to requests from a client connected 
through the Internet. Alternatively, the server may be in a 
corporate intranet or extranet of which the client's 
workstation is a component. The present invention operates 
independently of the communications protocol used to send 
messages or files between the client and server ,..." 

This is in direct conflict with the present invention, which requires that the Java 
application listen to the port (which is part of the communication protocol used to 
send messages between a client and a server) to obtain its operating parameters. 

In reference to claims 3, 22 and 12, the Office Action states that Spyker, 
column 7, line 66 through column 8, line 3 shows, "The method as recited in 
claim 2, wherein the port is a TCP/IP port". As just shown immediately above, 
Spyker teaches the exact opposite by stating that this invention operates 
independently of communication protocol used to send messages of files between 
the client and server. The cited excerpt merely cites TCP/IP as an example of a 
communication protocol, it does not negate Spyker's assertion that he uses JNI, 
not ports. 
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Also in reference to the rejections of claims 4, 23, and 18, the Office Action 
asserts that Spyker teaches, "wherein the application is a Java application, the 
Java application configured to be executed by a Java virtual machine of an 
operating system of the client (Spyker, column 1, lines 22-24)". Applicants 
respectfully note that cited excerpt is merely a Spyker statement describing the 
operation of Java applications in the prior art, and not a specific description of 
his invention. Applicants further note that Spyker's invention is applied to an 
applet, although he states application in part of his description. This is an 
erroneous replacement of the term "applet" for "application", as is explained 
above in reference to Spyker col. 8, lines 6-9. As is also explained above, an 
applet is inherently different from an application, and the two may not be 
interchanged. 

In view of the foregoing amendments and remarks, Applicants respectfully 
request favorable reconsideration of the present application. 
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part of a Web server, please refer to your Web server's documentation on how to install a 
servlet For our examples, we demonstrate servlets with the JSDK server. 

The JSDK comes with the JSDK Webserver so you can test your servlets. The JSDK 
Webserver assumes that the . class files for the servlets are installed in the subdirectory 

webpages \ WEB- INF \ servlet s 

of the JSDK install drectory on Windows or 

webpages /WEB- INF/ servlet s 

on UNIX. To install a servlet, first compile the servlet with javac as you normally would 
any other Java source code file. Next, place the * class file containing the compiled serv- 
let class in the servlets directory. This installs the servlet on the JSDK Webserver. 

In the JSDK install directory are a Windows batch file (s tart server .bat) and a 
UNIX shell script (start server) that can be used to start the JSDK Webserver on Win- 
dows and UNIX, respectively. [Note: The JSDK also provides stopserver.bat and 
stopserver to terminate the JSDK Webserver on Windows and UNIX, respectively.] 
Type the appropriate command for your platform in a command window. When the server 
starts executing it displays the following command line output: 

JSDK Webserver Version 2.1 

Loaded configuration from f ile :D: \ jsdk2 .1/default .cfg 
endpoint created: :8080 

indicating that the JSDK Webserver is waiting for requests on this computer' s port number 
8080. [Note: Ports in this case are not physical hardware ports to which you attach cables; 
rather, they are integers that allow clients to request different services on the same server.] 
The port number specifies where a server waits for and receives connections from clients — 
this is frequently called the handshake point. When a client connects to a server to request 
a service, the client must specify the proper port number; otherwise, the client request can- 
not be processed. Port numbers are positive integers with values up to 65535. Many oper- 
ating systems reserve port numbers below 1024 for system services (such as email and 
World Wide Web servers). Generally, these ports should not be specified as connection 
ports in user programs. In fact, some operating systems require special access privileges to 
use port numbers below 1024. 

With so many ports from which to choose, how does a client know which port to use 
when requesting a service? You will often hear the term well-known port number used 
when describing popular services on the Internet such as Web servers and email servers. 
For example, a Web server waits for clients to make requests at port 80 by default. All Web 
browsers know this number as the well-known port on a Web server where requests for 
HTML documents are made. So when you type a URL into a Web browser, the browser 
normally connects to port 80 on the server. Similarly, the JSDK Webserver uses port 8080 
as its well-known port number. You can specify a different port for the JSDK Webserver 
by editing the file default . cfg in the JSDK install directory. Change the line 

server . port =8 0 8 0 

to specify the port on which you would like the JSDK Webserver to await requests. 
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When two devices use the same interrupt, a conflict occurs. This conflict may 
cause the computer to immediately crash (refuse to function at all), or it may 
allow things to work normally and then crash when one or both of the devices 
are used. In any case, you should resolve the conflict quickly. It can seriously 
affect the operation of your computer, and you may lose precious data. 



Ports (I/O Addresses) 

Along with an interrupt, most devices use a small part of the upper memory 
area to send data back and forth to the CPU. This area is called a port address 
or an I/O address. These addresses are used in small blocks — usually 16 bytes or 
fewer. Addresses are specified using a hexadecimal number and typically range 
from 300 to 360. 

As with interrupts, multiple devices using the same address can cause a con- 
flict. The use of addresses is not as standardized as interrupts, so you will prob- 
ably need to consult a device's manual to see which port address it is using. 



Memory Addresses 

Some devices, particularly video cards and high-speed network cards, use 
another area of memory as a larger buffer. These areas are specified with a 
hexadecimal number and usually range from C000 to E000. 



DMA Channels 

Another resource a device may use is a direct memory access (DMA) channel. 
These are high-speed interfaces to the bus that allow a device to access 
memory directly. DMA channels are numbered from 0 to 2 and are typically 
used only by time-critical devices, such as sound cards and high-speed disk 
controllers. 
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A CPU by itself is useless. It can process data but can't read it from a disk or 
display it on your screen. For the CPU to communicate with the memory and 
output devices, there must be a medium through which data is transmitted. 
On a PC motherboard, this medium is known as the bus. The bus serves as a 
channel through which data is transmitted. The bus that connects the CPU to 
the memory on a motherboard is known as the data bus. It is made of printed- 
circuit wiring on the motherboard. This bus also connects to the expansion 
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polyplexer 

terms of this guide, the hose is used to carry water.) 

(T&D/PE) 957-1995 

polyplexer Equipment combining the functions of duplexing 
and lobe switching. (AES/RS) 686-1990 

poly-sol Plastic additive used in some washing applications to 
break down surface adhesion. (T&D/PE) 957- 1987s 

polyvinyl chloride An insulator in cable coatings and coaxial 
cable foam compositions. (C) 610.7-1995 

pondage (power operations) Hydroreserve and limited storage 
capacity that provides only daily or weekly regulation of 
streamflow. (PE/PSE) 858-1987s 

pondage station A hydroelectric generating station with storage 
sufficient only for daily or weekend regulation of flow. See 
also: generating station. (T&D/PE) [10] 

p-on-n solar cells (photovoltaic power system) Photovoltaic 
energy-conversion cells in which a base of n-type silicon 
(having fixed positive holes in a silicon lattice and electrons 
that are free to move) is overlaid with a surface layer of p- 
type silicon (having fixed electrons in a silicon lattice and 
positive holes that are free to move). (AES) [41] 

pool cathode A cathode at which the principal source of elec- 
tron emission is a cathode spot on a metallic pool electrode. 

(ED) [45] 

pool-cathode mercury-arc converter A frequency converter 
using a mercury-arc pool-type discharge device. 

(IA) 54-1955w, 169-1955w 

pool rectifier A gas-filled rectifier with a pool cathode, usually 
mercury. (ED) [45], [84] 

pool tube A gas tube with a pool cathode. See also: electronic 
controller. (ED) [45] 

POP See: point of presence. 

pop See: pull. 

populate See: load. 

population (1) (data management) The number of records in 
a file or database. (C) 610.5-1990w 

(2) (utility power systems) Transformers that have given 
common specific characteristics. (PE/TR) C57.117-1986r 

population, conceptual See: conceptual population. 

population inversion (laser maser) A nonequilibrium condi- 
tion of a system of weakly interacting particles (electronics, 
atoms, molecules, or ions) which exists when more than one- 
half of the particles occupy the higher of two energy states. 

(LEO) 586-1980w 

pop-up menu (1) A menu that is brought into view as a result 
of a selection action other than choosing a menu-bar label. 
Contrast: pull-down menu. (PE/NP) 1289-1998 

(2) A menu that appears outside of menu bar when requested, 
usually as the result of pressing BMenu or KMenu. 

(C) 1295-1993w 

pores (electroplating) Micro discontinuities in a metal coating 
that extend through to the base metal or underlying coating. 
See also: electroplating. (LEO) 586-1980w 

Port A Port Object. Context may indicate that the Port Object 
is of a specific class. (IM/ST) 1451.1-1999 

port (1) (electronic devices or networks) A place of access to 
a device or network where energy may be supplied or with- 
drawn or where the device or network variables may be ob- 
served or measured. Notes: 1. In any particular case, the ports 
are determined by the way the device is used and not by its 
structure alone. 2. The terminal pair is a special case of a port. 
3. In the case of a waveguide or transmission line, a port is 
characterized by a specified mode of propagation and a spec- 
ified reference plane. 4. At each place of access, a separate 
port is assigned to each significant independent mode of prop- 
agation. 5. In frequency changing systems, a separate port is 
also assigned to each significant independent frequency re- 
sponse. See also: network analysis; optoelectronic device; 
waveguide. (ED/IM/HHM) [46], [45], [40] 

(2) (rotating machinery) An opening for the intake or dis- 
charge of ventilating air. (PE) [9] 



portable 

(3) (rotating machinery) (for a waveguide component) A 
means of access characterized by a specified reference plane 
and a specified propagating mode in a waveguide which per- 
mits power to be coupled into or out of a waveguide com- 
ponent. Note: At low frequencies the port is synonymous with 
a terminal pair. 2. To each propagating mode at a specified 
reference plane there corresponds a distinct port. 

(MTT) 146-1980w 

(4) (broadband local area networks) An electrical interface 
that has denned operating boundaries. The specific references 
within IEEE Std 802.7-1989 assume ports to be 75 H trans- 
mission line interfaces that have an associated connector to 
which the signals pass. (LM/C) 802.7-1989r 

(5) A source or destination of data transferred by a Data 
Transfer class command into and/or out of an S-module. A 
port may be an on-module memory, on-module interface, a 
peripheral attached to a module, or some other mechanism 
to/from which data is passed.Within IEEE Std 1149.5-1995, 
a port is defined by a module address, a port ID meaningful 
to the MTM-Bus interface logic of that module, and the se- 
mantics and structure of packets by which data can be con- 
veyed to and/or from that port. This latter often entails some 
description of the application to/from which data are passed. 
A port is selected/accessed/addressed via a Data Transfer 
class command. (TT/C) 1149.5-1995 

(6) The physical interconnection point or an access point for 
a communication link. (C) 610.7-1995 

(7) An input or output connection between a peripheral device 
and a computer. See also: parallel port; serial port; mouse 
port; input-output port. (C) 610.10-1 994w 

(8) A physical layer entity in a node that connects to either a 
cable or backplane and provides one end of a physical con- 
nection with another node. (C/MM) 1394-1995 

(9) A signal interface provided by token ring stations, passive 
concentrator lobes, active concentrator lobes, or concentrator 
trunks that is generally terminated at a media interface con- 
nector (MIC). Ports may or may not provide physical con- 
tainment of channels. See also: Bridge Port. 

(C/LM/C/LM) 802.1G-1996, 8802-5-1998 

(10) An interface point connecting a communications channel 
and a device. (PE/SUB) 1379-1997 

(11) A segment or Inter-Repeater Link (IRL) interface of a 
repeater unit. (C/LM) 802.3-1998 

(12) A conceptual point at which a cell or a hierarchical de- 
sign unit makes its interface available to higher levels in the 
design hierarchy. (C/DA) 1481-1999 

(13) An abstraction of an access point to network communi- 
cations. (IM/ST) 1451.1-1999 

(14) The part of the physical layer (PHY) that allows con- 
nection to one other node. (C/MM) 1394a-2000 

(15) A physical entity that allows import or export of one or 
more cartridges from a library. (C/SS) 1244.1-2000 

(16) See also: link interface. (C/BA) 1355-1995 

(17) See also: Bridge Port. (C/LM) 802. 1G- 1996 
portability (1) (software) The ease with which a system or 

component can be transferred from one hardware or software 
environment to another. Synonym: transportability. See also: 
machine independent. (C) 610.12-1990 

(2) (application software) The ease with which application 
software and data can be transferred from one application 
platform to another. (C/PA) 14252-1996 

(3) The capability of being moved between differing environ- 
ments without losing the ability to be applied or processed. 

(ATLAS) 1232-1995 

(4) The capability of being read and /or interpreted by multi- 
ple systems. (SCC20) 1232.1-1997 

(5) The ease with which software can be transferred from one 
system or environment to another. A relative measure of ef- 
fort, inversely proportional to the level of modification re- 
quired for software to be transferred from one system or en- 
vironment to another. (SCC20) 1226-1998 

portable (x-ray) X-ray equipment designed to be hand-carried. 

(NEC/NESC) [86] 
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portable appliance 

portable appliance An apj 

can easily be moved from 
For the purpose of this art 
other than built-in are coi 
refrigerators, gas range 
washers without booster 
See also: appliance. 

portable battery A stora^ 
transportation. See also: 

portable character set Th 
that is supported on all cc 
trasted against the small* 

portable character string 

portable character set. W 
ported catalogs, all such 

portable computer A pen 

configured to permit tra 
luggage. Note: U.S. Fed* 
"portable" to objects we: 
also: notebook compute! 
computer, laptop compu 

portable concentric mine 
one conductor located a 
ductor strands located cc 
rubber or synthetic insu 
the outer conductor. See 

portable filename charat 
which portable filename 
be portable across confc 
sist only of the followin 

ABCDEFGHI JK 

abcdef ghijklm 

0123456789..- 

The last three character; 
phen characters, re spec 1 
as the first character of 
ercase letters shall retail 
forming implementatior 
the slash character may 
(C/PA) 994 
portable identifier chars 
which portable identifie 
sist only of the followir 

ABCDEFGHIJK 

abcdefghijklm 

0123456789. -< 

portable lighting (illumii 
ing equipment designee 

portable luminaire (illun 

which is not permanenl 
portable mine blower A 
ondary ventilation into 
main ventilating systei 
spaces through a duct, 
portable mine cable An 
ing mobile or stationai 
electric energy when p 
practicable. See also: n 
portable mining-type re 
former that is suitable 
the restrictive areas of 
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Trail: Java Native Interface 

by Beth Stearns 

The lessons in this trail show you how to integrate native code with programs written in Java. You will 
learn how to write native methods. Native methods are methods implemented in another programming 
language such as C. 

The JNI is for programmers who must take advantage of platform-specific functionality outside of 
the Java Virtual Machine. Because of this, it is recommended that only experienced programmers 
should attempt to write native methods or use the Invocation API! 

Ill Overview of the JNI b egins with an introduction to the JNI concepts. 

|§ | Writing Java Programs with Native Methods describes how to compile and run a Java program 
with a native method. It walks you step by step through a simple example (the "Hello World!" of 
native methods) to illustrate how to write, compile, and run a Java program that includes native 
methods. 



| Integrating Java and Native Programs shows you how to map Java types to native types. This 
lesson includes information about passing arguments of various data types into a native method and 
returning values of various data types from a native method. It also shows how to implement a native 
method within a Java program. 

Ill Interacting with Java from the Native Side describes many useful functions that your native 

language code can use to access Java objects and their members, create Java objects, throw 
exceptions, and more. 

Ill Invoking the Java Virtual Machine e xplains how to invoke the Java Virtual Machine from your 
native application. 

Ill Summary of the JNI lists the JNI methods and mapping tables to remind you of what youVe 
learned. 



Note: 

Available now from amazon.com ^ 

For more complete information, refer to the new book, The Java™ 
Native Interface: Programmer's Guide and Specification written by 
Sheng Liang. Published by Addison Wesley Longman, Inc. June 
1999. 

This book is the definitive resource and a comprehensive guide to 
working with the JNI. Entirely up-to-date, the book offers a tutorial, 
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a detailed description of JNI features and programming techniques, 
JNI design justifications, and the official specification for all JNI 
types and functions. 



Interface 




Security consideration: Note that the ability to load dynamic libraries is subject to 
approval by the current security manager. When working with native methods, you must 
load dynamic libraries. Some applets may not be able to use native methods because the 
browser or viewer they are running in restricts the ability to load dynamic libraries. See 
Security Restrictions* for information about the security restrictions placed on applets. 



Note: MacOS programmers should refer to MacOS Runtime for Java* . 



Programmers interested in writing native methods in releases prior to 1.1 can download the old version of this trail. It 
describes native methods for the 1.0.2 release of the JDK. 




Start of Tutorial 



Search 
Feedback Form 



Copyright 1995-2005 Sun Microsystems, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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EXHIBIT E 



Trail: Java Native Interface 

Lesson: Overview of the JNI 

The Java Native Interface (JNI) is the native programming interface for Java that is part of 
the JDK. By writing programs using the JNI, you ensure that your code is completely 
portable across all platforms. 

The JNI allows Java code that runs within a Java Virtual Machine (VM) to operate with 
applications and libraries written in other languages, such as C, C++, and assembly. In 
addition, the Invocation API allows you to embed the Java Virtual Machine into your native 
applications. 

Programmers use the JNI to write native methods to handle those situations when an 
application cannot be written entirely in the Java programming language. For example, you 
may need to use native methods and the JNI in the following situations: 

• The standard Java class library may not support the platform-dependent features 
needed by your application. 

• You may already have a library or application written in another programming 
language and you wish to make it accessible to Java applications. 

• You may want to implement a small portion of time-critical code in a lower-level 
programming language, such as assembly, and then have your Java application call 
these functions. 

Programming through the JNI framework lets you use native methods to do many 
operations. Native methods may represent legacy applications or they may be written 
explicitly to solve a problem that is best handled outside of the Java programming 
environment. 

The JNI framework lets your native method utilize Java objects in the same way that Java 
code uses these objects. A native method can create Java objects, including arrays and 
strings, and then inspect and use these objects to perform its tasks. A native method can also 
inspect and use objects created by Java application code. A native method can even update 
Java objects that it created or that were passed to it, and these updated objects are available 
to the Java application. Thus, both the native language side and the Java side of an 
application can create, update, and access Java objects and then share these objects between 
them. 

Native methods can also easily call Java methods. Often, you will already have developed a 
library of Java methods. Your native method does not need to fl re-invent the wheel" to 
perform functionality already incorporated in existing Java methods. The native method, 
using the JNI framework, can call the existing Java method, pass it the required parameters, 
and get the results back when the method completes. 

The JNI enables you to use the advantages of the Java programming language from your 
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native method. In particular, you can catch and throw exceptions from the native method 
and have these exceptions handled in the Java application. Native methods can also get 
information about Java classes. By calling special JNI functions, native methods can load 
Java classes and obtain class information. Finally, native methods can use the JNI to 
perform runtime type checking. 

For example, the following figure shows how a legacy C program can use the JNI to link 
with Java libraries, call Java methods, use Java classes, and so on. 




The next figure illustrates calling native language functions from a Java application. This 
diagram shows the many possibilities for utilizing the JNI from a Java program, including 
calling C routines, using C++ classes, calling assembler routines, and so on. 




It is easy to see that the JNI serves as the glue between Java and native applications. The 
following diagram shows how the JNI ties the C side of an application to the Java side. 
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ftp .CHAPTER 

Introduction 



^JhE Java™ Native Interface (JNI) is a powerful feature of the Java platform. 
Applications that use the JNI can incorporate native code written in programming 
languages such as C and C++, as well as code written in the Java programming 
language. The JNI allows programmers to take advantage of the power of the Java 
platform, without having to abandon their investments in legacy code. Because the 
JNI is a part of the Java platform, programmers can address interoperability issues 
once, and expect their solution to work with all implementations of the Java plat- 
form. 

This book is both a programming guide and a reference manual for the JNL 
The book consists of three parts: 

• Chapter 2 introduces the JNI through a simple example. It is a tutorial 
intended for the beginning users who are unfamiliar with the JNI. 

• Chapters 3 to 10 constitute a programmer's guide that gives a broad overview 
of a number of JNI features. We will go though a series of short but descrip- 
tive examples to highlight various JNI features and to present the techniques 
that have proven to be useful in JNI programming. 

• Chapters 11 to 13 present the definitive specification for all JNI types and 
functions. These chapters are also organized to serve as a reference manual. 

This book tries to appeal to a wide audience with different needs for the JNI. 
The tutorial and programming guide are targeted toward beginning programmers, 
whereas experienced developers and JNI implementors may find the reference 
sections more useful. The majority of readers will likely be developers who use 
the JNI to write applications. The term "you" in this book will implicitly denote 
developers who program with the JNI, as opposed to JNI implementors or end- 
users of applications written using the JNI. 

The book assumes that you have basic knowledge of the Java, C, and C++ 
programming languages. If not, you may refer to one of the many excellent books 
that are available: The Java™ Programming Language, Second Edition, by Ken 
Arnold and James Gosling (Addison- Wesley, 1998), The C Programming Lan- 
guage, Second Edition, by Brian Kernighan and Dennis Ritchie (Prentice Hall, 
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1988), and The C++ Programming Language, Third Edition, by Bjarne Strous- 
trup (Addison- Wesley, 1997). 

The remainder of this chapter introduces the background, role, and evolution 
oftheJNL 



1.1 The Java Platform and Host Environment 

Because this book covers applications written in the Java programming language 
as well as in native (C, C++, etc.) programming languages, let us first clarify the 
exact scope of the programming environments for these languages. 

The Java platform is a programming environment consisting of the Java vir- 
tual machine (VM) and the Java Application Programming Interface (API). 1 Java 
applications are written in the Java programming language, and compiled into a 
machine-independent binary class format. A class can be executed on any Java 
virtual machine implementation. The Java API consists of a set of predefined 
classes. Any implementation of the Java platform is guaranteed to support the 
Java programming language, virtual machine, and API. 

The term host environment represents the host operating system, a set of 
native libraries, and the CPU instruction set. Native applications are written in 
native programming languages such as C and C++, compiled into host-specific 
binary code, and linked with native libraries. Native applications and native librar- 
ies are typically dependent on a particular host environment. A C application built 
for one operating system, for example, typically does not work on other operating 
systems. 

Java platforms are commonly deployed on top of a host environment. For 
example, the Java Runtime Environment (JRE) is a Sun product that supports the 
Java platform on existing operating systems such as Solaris and Windows. The 
Java platform offers a set of features that applications can rely on independent of 
the underlying host environment. 



1.2 Role of the JNI 

When the Java platform is deployed on top of host environments, it may become 
desirable or necessary to allow Java applications to work closely with native code 
written in other languages. Programmers have begun to adopt the Java platform to 
build applications that were traditionally written in C and C++. Because of the 



L As used herein, the phrases "Java virtual machine" or "Java VM" mean a virtual machine for the 
Java platform. Similarly, the phrase "Java API" means the API for the Java platform. 
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Role of the JNI 



existing investment in legacy code, however, Java applications will coexist with C 
and C++ code for many years to come. 

The JNI is a powerful feature that allows you to take advantage of the Java 
platform, but still utilize code written in other languages. As a part of the Java vir- 
tual machine implementation, the JNI is a two-way interface that allows Java 
applications to invoke native code and vice versa. Figure 1 . 1 illustrates the role of 
the JNI. 



Java application 
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Java virual machine 
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Native application 
and library 



\ 



\ 



Host environment 



Figure 1.1 Role of the JNI 

The JNI is designed to handle situations where you need to combine Java 
applications with native code. As a two-way interface, the JNI can support two 
types of native code: native libraries and native applications. 

• You can use the JNI to write native methods that allow Java applications to 
call functions implemented in native libraries. Java applications call native 
methods in the same way that they call methods implemented in the Java pro- 
gramming language. Behind the scenes, however, native methods are imple- 
mented in another language and reside in native libraries. 

• The JNI supports an invocation interface that allows you to embed a Java vir- 
tual machine implementation into native applications. Native applications can 
link with a native library that implements the Java virtual machine, and then 
use the invocation interface to execute software components written in the 
Java programming language. For example, a web browser written in C can 
execute downloaded applets in an embedded Java virtual machine implemen- 
tion. 
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1.3 Implications of Using the JNI 
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Remember that once an application uses the JNI, it risks losing two benefits of the 
Java platform. 

First, Java applications that depend on the JNI can no longer readily run on 
multiple host environments. Even though the part of an application written in the 
Java programming language is portable to multiple host environments, it will be 
necessary to recompile the part of the application written in native programming 
languages. 

Second, while the Java programming language is type-safe and secure, native 
languages such as C or C++ are not. As a result, you must use extra care when 
writing applications using the JNI. A misbehaving native method can corrupt the 
entire application. For this reason Java applications are subject to security checks 
before invoking JNI features. 

As a general rule, you should architect the application so that native methods 
are defined in as few classes as possible. This entails a cleaner isolation between 
native code and the rest of the application. 



1.4 When to Use the JNI 

Before you embark on a project using the JNI, it is worth taking a step back to 
investigate whether there are alternative solutions that are more appropriate. As 
mentioned in the last section, applications that use the JNI have inherent disadvan- 
tages when compared with applications written strictly in the Java programming 
language. For example, you lose the type-safety guarantee of the Java program- 
ming language. 

A number of alternative approaches also allow Java applications to interoper- 
ate with code written in other languages. For example: 

• A Java application may communicate with a native application through a 
TCP/IP connection or through other inter-process communication (IPC) 
mechanisms. 

• A Java application may connect to a legacy database through the JDBC™ 
API. 

• A Java application may take advantage of distributed object technologies such 
as the Java IDL API. 

A common characteristic of these alternative solutions is that the Java applica- 
tion and native code reside in different processes (and in some cases on different 
machines). Process separation offers an important benefit. The address space pro- 
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: tion supported by processes enables a high degree of fault isolation — a crashed 
IS: 1 - aDD iication does not immediately terminate the Java application with which 

liatiye app tv^c»/td 

Jldmmunicates over TCP/IP. 

fef Sometimes, however, you may find it necessary for a Java application to com- 
plicate w i t h native code that resides in the same process. This is when the JNI 
l f|x>mes useful. Consider, for example, the following scenarios: 

• The Java API might not support certain host-dependent features needed by an 
^ application. An application may want to perform, for example, special file 

operations that are not supported by the Java API, yet it is both cumbersome 
f and inefficient to manipulate files through another process. 

• You may want to access an existing native library and are not willing to pay 
for the overhead of copying and transmitting data across different processes. 
Loading the native library in the same process is much more efficient. 
Having an application span multiple processes could result in unacceptable 
memory footprint. This is typically true if these processes need to reside on 
the same client machine. Loading a native library into the existing process 
hosting the application requires less system resources than starting a new pro- 



, m* 



|£ cess and loading the library into that process. 



Pf&'.You may want to implement a small portion of time-critical code in a lower- 
level language, such as assembly. If a 3D-intensive application spends most of 
. its time in graphics rendering, you may find it necessary to write the core por- 
tion of a graphics library in assembly code to achieve maximum performance. 

In summary, use the JNI if your Java application must interoperate with native 
Icode that resides in the same process. 
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||The need for Java applications to interoperate with native code has been recog- 
llized since the very early days of the Java platform. The first release of the Java 
^platform, Java Development Kit (JDK™) release 1.0, included a native method 
|mterface that allowed Java applications to call functions written in other lan- 
|guages such as C and C++. Many third-party applications, as well as the imple- 
mentation of the Java class libraries (including, for example, java.lang, 
Ijjya.io, and java.net), relied on the native method interface to access the fea- 
||res in the underlying host environment. 

Ill Unfortunately, the native method interface in JDK release 1.0 had two major 
problems: 
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• First, the native code accesses fields in objects as members of C structures. 
However, the Java virtual machine specification does not define how objects 
are laid out in memory. If a given Java virtual machine implementation lays 
out objects in a way other than that assumed by the native method interface, 
then you have to recompile the native method libraries. 

• Second, the native method interface in JDK release 1 .0 relies on a conserva- 
tive garbage collector because native methods can get hold of direct pointers 
to objects in the virtual machine. Any virtual machine implementation that 
uses more advanced garbage collection algorithms cannot support the native 
method interface in JDK release L0. 

The JNI was designed to overcome these problems. It is an interface that" can 
be supported by all Java virtual machine implementations on a wide variety of 
host environments. With the JNI: 

• Each virtual machine implementor can support a larger body of native code. 

• Development tool vendors do not have to deal with different kinds of native 
method interfaces. 

• Most importantly, application programmers are able to write one version of 
their native code and this version will run on different implementations of the 
Java virtual machine. 

The JNI was first supported in JDK release 1.1. Internally, however, JDK 
release 1.1 still uses old-style native methods (as in JDK release 1.0) to implement 
the Java APIs. This is no longer the case in Java 2 SDK release 1.2 (formerly 
known as JDK release 1.2). Native methods have been rewritten so that they con- 
form to the JNI standard. 

The JNI is the native interface supported by all Java virtual machine imple- 
mentations. From JDK release 1.1 on, you should program to the JNI. The old- 
style native method interface is still supported in Java 2 SDK release 1.2, but will 
not (and cannot) be supported in advanced Java virtual machine implementations 
in the future. 

Java 2 SDK release 1.2 contains a number of JNI enhancements. The 
enhancements are backward compatible. All future evolutions of JNI will main- 
tain complete binary compatibility. 



1.6 Example Programs 

This book contains numerous example programs that demonstrate JNI features. 
The example programs typically consist of multiple code segments written in the 
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